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PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS  AMONG  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

By  John  M.  Somerndike 

CONTRARY  to  the  popular  idea,  the  American  Indians  are  the  fastest 
growing  population  group  in  the  United  States  today.  The  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  recently  declared  that  the  Indian  population,  now  numbering 
approximately  350,000,  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  either  whites  or  Negroes, 
with  purebloods  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  percent  a year.  The 
Indian  population  includes  about  two  hundred  fifty  tribes,  each  having  its  own 
language  or  dialect.  Many  of  these  tribes  are  numerically  small  and  are  unknown 
even  by  name  to  the  average  American.  Every  state  in  the  Union  contains  some 
Indians.  From  the  little  State  of  Delaware,  whose  last  census  included  only  five 
Indians,  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  with  over  100,000,  we  find  them  in  widely 
varying  numbers.  Next  to  Oklahoma  comes  Arizona,  with  approximately  45,000 ; 
New  Mexico,  35,000;  South  Dakota,  27,000;  California,  24,000;  Montana, 
16,000;  Washington,  13,000;  Minnesota,  15,000;  and  Wisconsin  with  upwards 
of  12,000;  and  the  remaining  states  with  a much  smaller  proportion  of  Indians 
of  pure  blood  and  mixed  blood. 

The  three  largest  tribes  are  the  Navajo,  with  44,078;  the  Sioux  (including 
the  Assiniboin)  numbering  35,412;  and  the  Chippewa,  26,127.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  United  States  have  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  $200.  They  are  the  poorest  of  our  citizens  and  their  standard  of  living 
is  almost  unbelievably  low,  many  of  them  living  just  above  the  famine  level. 

There  are  about  95,000  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
years.  The  United  States  Government  conducts  249  boarding  schools  and  day 
schools,  in  which  26,248  Indian  children  are  enrolled,  besides  providing  subsi- 
dies for  the  education  of  40,000  Indian  children  who  attend  public  schools  and 
upwards  of  8,000  who  are  enrolled  in  mission  schools.  Approximately  20,000 
Indian  children  are  not  enrolled  in  any  school. 

The  Indians  are  "wards  of  the  Government.”  There  are  158  Federal  Indian 
reservations,  administered  by  120  agencies.  These  reservations  include  39,129,268 
acres  of  allotted  and  32,014,945  acres  of  unallotted  land.  Approximately  6,100 
Federal  employees  are  engaged  in  Indian  service,  or  one  employee  (including 
school  teachers  and  nurses)  for  every’  376  Indians  enrolled  at  the  agencies.  Tliis 
number  does  not  include  all  the  land  agents  and  employees  engaged  on  irrigation 
and  other  projects  and  those  specially  employed  in  the  work  upon  which  the 
Indians  themselves  expend  over  $3,000,000  annually  out  of  their  tribal  trust 
funds,  which  are  rapidly  being  depleted  and  will  soon  disappear.  The  Federal 
government  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  its  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1936 
approximately  $28,519,132. 

In  June,  1924,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the  following  law: 

That  all  non-citizen  Indians  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  be, 
and  they  axe  hereby,  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ; provided,  that  the  granting 
of  such  citizenship  shall  not  in  any  manner  impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  right  of  any 
Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property. 
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Thus,  one  hundred  thirty-five  years  after  national  citizenship  was  created, 
and  fifty-seven  years  after  it  was  extended  to  the  Negroes,  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Indians  as  a race.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  Indians,  however, 
is  regarded  as  being  little  more  than  a political  gesture  and  has  not  improved 
their  economic  or  social  status.  It  has  been  disappointing  to  the  Indians,  who  are 
competent  and  worthy  of  exercising  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  to  find  that  the 
Federal  act  of  enfranchisement  has  meant  nothing  more  than  a name,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  who  reside  on  Federal  reservations  and  are,  therefore,  not 
regarded  as  citizens  of  any  state. 

Pri-sbyterian  Mission  Work  for  Indians 

The  interest  of  Presbyterians  in  the  effort  to  evangelize  the  Indians  goes 
far  back  into  the  days  of  colonial  history  in  America.  In  the  annals  of 
Presbyterian  missions  the  names  of  such  missionary  heroes  as  John  Eliot,  Azariah 
Horton,  David  Brainerd  and  his  brother  John,  the  earliest  apostles  to  the  Indians, 
.shine  out  as  brilliant  examples  of  self-sacrifice  and  hardship  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  the  tribes,  to  whom  they  ministered,  out  of  the  darkness  of  paganism 
into  the  light  of  Christian  knowledge  and  faith.  The  fruit  of  their  labors  w^as 
seen  in  the  Christianization  of  thousands  who  sought  Christian  baptism  and  who 
were  eager  for  instruction  in  the  Christian  way  of  life;  but  much  of  their  w'ork 
was  destroyed  by  ruthless  wars  between  the  colonies  for  possession  of  American 
territory.  The  progress  of  Christian  missions  during  the  colonial  period  was 
repeatedly  retarded  by  the  struggles  of  those  who  represented  Christian  nations 
to  seize  control  of  the  political  destinies  of  the  nation  which  was  being  bom. 
The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  an 
organized  effort  by  the  Protestant  churches  not  only  to  salvage  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  fruitage  of  the  work  of  the  earlie.st  pioneer  missionaries  but  to 
begin  an  aggressive  movement  for  the  evangelization  of  all  Indian  tribes.  During 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  centur)',  one-half  of  the  missionaries  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  expenditures  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  through  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  then  carried  on  its 
foreign  mission  work,  were  employed  among  North  American  Indians. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  its  missionary' 
work  among  Indians  today,  is  represented  among  more  tribes,  includes  more 
churches,  and  enrolls  a larger  number  of  church  members  than  any  other  evange- 
lical denomination.  Its  educational  and  medical  ministry  through  its  community' 
stations,  schools,  hospitals,  and  training  institutions  is  more  extensive  than  that 
of  all  other  church  groups.  In  128  churches  and  thirty-nine  preaching  stations, 
among  forty-seven  different  tribes,  more  than  seven  thousand  members  are 
enrolled.  Presbyterian  Indian  missions  are  established  in  sixteen  states.  In  charge 
of  these  churches  and  preaching  stations  are  maintained  thirty  white  ministers 
and  fifty-six  native  ministers  and  lay  missionaries.  Six  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity stations  are  conducted  and  seven  boarding  schools  and  medical  centers. 
Ninety-five  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  workers  are  employed  in  this 
phase  of  the  service. 


Indians  of  the  Southwest  — Navajos 

The  Navajos  represent  the  most  needy  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  field  of  Indian  missions:  they  have  been  characterized  as  "the  last  great 
stand  of  paganism  in  America.”  Because  the  Board  of  National  Missions  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  maintaining  an  aggressive  and  effective  program  of 
Christianization  among  them,  it  has  concentrated  a larger  proportion  of  its  expen- 
ditures upon  its  work  among  the  people  of  this  large  reservation  than  upon  its 
activities  among  the  people  of  any  other  single  tribe.  The  difficulty  encountered 
in  breaking  down  the  superstitions  and  heathen  practices  of  these  Indians  may  be 
realized  when  we  consider  that  although  Presbyterian  mission  work  has  been 
carried  on  among  Navajos  for  many  years,  there  are  only  six  organized  congre- 
gations. They  are  enrolled,  with  two  Mohave  churches,  in  Northern  Arizona 
Presbytery  and  have  a total  membership  (reported  last  year)  of  790.  The  largest 
number  of  new  converts  was  reported  by  Rev.  Charles  Bysegger,  missionary  at 
Chin  Lee,  who  received  eleven  Navajos  into  the  membership  of  his  church  on 
profession  of  faith,  and  seven  more  by  letters  of  dismissal  from  other  churches. 
The  remaining  fourteen  new  members  that  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  North- 
ern Arizona  Presbytery  last  year  were  received  into  the  three  churches  at  Ganado, 
Leupp,  and  Parker,  the  latter  being  a Mohave  mission. 

The  Board  pays  the  entire  salary  of  each  of  the  nine  full-time  missionaries 
and  native  helpers,  besides  providing  traveling  expense  accounts  to  enable  them 
to  carry  forward  a program  of  itinerant  evangelism  among  the  Indian  families 
wherever  they  may  be  found  as  they  follow  their  nomadic  habit  of  life  on  the 
reservation.  The  Board's  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  workers  in  Northern 
Arizona  Presbyter)'  are  approximately  $13,000  per  year,  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  Indian  budget.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Board’s  budget  since 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  has  suffered  a shrinkage  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent, 
requiring  the  closing  of  many  mission  stations,  the  work  in  Northern  Arizona 
Presbytery  has  been  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  a full-time 
missionary'  at  Indian  Wells,  the  revival  of  the  mission  at  Kayenta,  and  the 
appointment  of  a native  evangelist  and  interpreter  at  that  station.  Expense 
accounts  have  been  granted  to  missionaries  that  did  not  formerly  have  such 
allowances;  the  scale  of  salaries  of  the  missionaries  has  been  adjusted  upwards; 
and  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  on  churches  and  to  manses.  Every  station 
is  supplied  with  regular  services. 


Religious  Instruction  in  Boarding  and  Day  Schools 

Besides  their  ministries  of  preaching  and  pastoral  visitation,  missionaries  to 
the  Navajos  conduct  classes  for  religious  instruction  in  government  boarding 
schools  and  day  schools.  Rev.  A.  K.  Locker  at  Leupp  reports  that  more  than  four 
hundred  pupils  are  enrolled  in  his  regular  classes.  Rev.  Charles  Bysegger  reports: 

With  the  opening  of  school  we  have  cause  for  real  rejoicing.  Our  class  of  children 
for  religious  instruction  in  the  government  Indian  school  is  the  largest  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  history  of  Chin  Lee.  We  now  have  a class  of  thirty-seven  children  and  all  fine 
material.  Thirty-two  is  tlie  largest  class  we  have  ever  had  before.  We  are  also  enjoying 
splendid  cooperation  on  the  part  of  government  employees. 


At  Tuba  City,  Arizona,  the  missionary.  Rev.  Perry  Bovee,  reports  "a  fine 
spirit  among  the  school  employees;  one  of  the  teachers  has  volunteered  to  help 
us  in  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  six  hundred  books  in  our  mission  librar^c” 


Educational  and  Medical  Work 

At  Ganado,  Arizona,  a well-equipped  hospital  (Sage  Memorial)  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Clarence  G.  Salsbury,  is  supplementing  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  a 
most  effective  manner.  This  hospital  of  eighty  beds,  dedicated  May  14,  1930, 
ministers  to  an  area  of  five  thousand  square  miles.  La,st  year,  with  a staff  of 
eleven,  it  reached  15,177  patients. 

The  first  accredited  nurses’  training  school  for  Navajo  girls,  with  a three- 
year  requirement  for  a diploma,  was  established  at  the  hospital  November,  1930, 
with  the  admission  of  two  Navajo  girls.  The  high  standard  of  the  school  requires 
that  only  those  girls  can  be  accepted  who  have  had  a high  school  course.  Upon 
graduation  they  are  eligible  for  state  registration.  Three  girls  — a Navajo,  a 
Spokane  from  Washington,  and  a Haida  from  Alaska — were  graduated  last  fall, 
making  a total  of  eleven  graduates.  Four  of  these  graduates  are  on  the  Ganado 
staff,  and  two  are  at  other  National  Missions  institutions — the  Brooklyn  Cottage 
Hospital  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Rosamond  B.  Goddard  Home  and  Community 
Center  in  California.  Three  others  are  in  government  service,  two  in  Alaska,  and 
one  in  southern  Arizona. 

In  the  interest  of  cancer  research,  the  hospital  gives  every  patient  who  is 
admitted  to  the  hospital  a thorough  routine  laboratory  examination.  The  Navajos 
are  practically  free  from  cancer.  It  is  hoped  that  through  this  study  facts  may  be 
discovered  which  may  contribute  much  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Through  an  enlarged  field  service  a doctor  from  the  hospital  is  now  holding 
weekly  clinics  in  the  seven  government  day  schools  in  the  area,  while  the  nurse 
is  giving  eye  treatments  in  four  schools.  This  school  work  is  increasingly  prom- 
ising as  the  schools  are  developing  into  community  centers  where  the  people 
come  for  care  and  medicines. 

The  school  in  connection  with  the  Ganado  Mission,  known  as  Ganado 
Mission  High  School,  founded  at  Jewett  in  1895  and  transferred  to  Ganado  in 
1914,  is  now  a junior-senior  high  school  with  an  enrollment  of  125.  It  is  the  only 
high  school  located  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  With  the  recent  development  of 
the  government  day  school  program  for  Navajos,  the  opportunity  of  the  high 
school  for  definite  leadership  training  is  greatly  increased  in  importance.  The  day 
schools,  which  do  not  go  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  emphasize  mainly  the  three 
R’s,  learning  to  speak  English,  and  simple  vocational  work.  Ganado  High  School, 
which  is  accredited  by  the  State  of  Arizona,  offers  a full  high  school  course, 
including  both  the  regular  academic  subjects  and  also  practical  courses  in  home 
economics,  farming,  dairying,  tanning,  silversmithing,  Diesel  operation, 
mechanics,  and  carpentry. 
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Learning  the  Christian  u-ay  of  life. 


Feeling  the  healing  touch  of 
Christian  hands. 
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This  leadership  training  program  also  includes  regular  week  day  Bible 
classes  in  each  grade  with  special  work  for  older  students  who  give  promise  as 
interpreters.  While  tlie  high  school  work  is  still  new,  the  first  class  having  been 
graduated  in  1930,  graduates  and  former  students  are  already  holding  positions 
of  responsibility  both  at  Ganado  and  on  the  reservation. 

Thus  the  Board’s  service  to  the  Navajos  comprises  a well-rounded  program 
of  preaching,  teaching,  and  healing  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  complete  results 
of  such  work  cannot  be  expressed  in  statistics,  but  there  is  assurance  that  through 
such  labors  an  increasing  number  from  year  to  year  is  being  brought  out  of  the 
darkness  of  paganism  into  the  light  of  Christian  truth  and  are  earnestly  endeav- 
oring to  conform  to  Christian  standards  in  their  daily  lives. 


Pi  MAS  AND  PaPAGOS 

Scattered  over  an  area  larger  than  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut,  there  arc 
1 3,000  people  of  the  Pima  and  Papago  tribes.  When  Friar  Marcos  came  from 
Mexico  in  1540  in  .search  of  "the  seven  cities  of  gold,”  he  found  these  tribes 
inhabiting  the  same  territoty  they  occupy  today.  Protestant  mission  work  was 
inaugurated  among  them  in  1870  when  Charles  H.  Cook  began  work  upon  his 
own  initiative.  Ten  years  later  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  Dr.  Cook’s  work 
under  its  care.  The  stor)-  of  Presbyterian  missions  among  these  people  is  one  of 
romance  and  heroism.  The  struggle  of  the  Pimas  for  water  to  irrigate  their  crops 
after  it  had  been  diverted  by  white  settlers  in  the  Gila  River  valley;  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Coolidge  Dam  project,  which  gave  promise  that  their  needs  would  be 
supplied;  the  disappointing  delay  in  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  Federal 
government;  the  almost  tragic  consequences  of  this  delay  because  upwards  of 
6,000  Pimas  were  faced  with  starvation  unless  speedy  relief  was  provided,  and 
the  heroic,  persistent,  and  effective  intervention  of  Dr.  Dirk  Lay,  Presbyterian 
missionary,  in  their  behalf;  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  the  building  of  the 
Coolidge  Dam  and  the  releasing  of  what,  to  the  Pimas,  was  veritably  "the  water 
of  life  ” constitute  one  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  all  mis.sionary  histor)'. 
Today  the  Pimas  are  again  the  industrious  agricultural  people  they  were  in  the 
days  before  the  aggression  of  white  settlers  turned  their  lands  into  an  arid  waste. 

Fhere  are  twelve  organized  churches  and  fifteen  preaching  stations  among 
the  Pimas  and  Papagos,  with  a membership  of  nearly  two  thousand.  There  arc 
sixty-one  ordained  native  elders  in  these  charges.  The  largest  church  is  at  Sacaton 
where  Dr.  Dirk  Lay  ministered  successfully  for  twenty-.seven  years.  Neigh- 
boring Apache  tribes  have  been  successfully  reached  through  missions  in  this 
area,  three  Apache  congregations  being  maintained  at  Clarkdale,  Fort  McDowell, 
and  Prescott.  One  witnesses  a splendid  example  of  the  triumph  of  grace  in 
seeing  the  Apaches,  the  old-time  enemies  of  the  peaceful  Pimas,  stretching 
hands  of  brotherly  love  across  the  table  of  the  Lord  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  true  Christian  fellowship.  Many  of  the  Apache 
converts  have  been  won  to  Christ  by  the  preaching  of  native  Pima  missionaries. 
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At  Tucson  the  Board  conducts  a boarding  school  whose  work  is  thoroughly 
coordinated  with  the  evangelistic  labors  of  the  missionaries.  The  enrollment  is 
approximately  160,  with  a staff  of  twenty  teachers  and  other  workers. 

Due  largely  to  improved  educational  advantages  in  home  communities,  with 
the  opening  of  elementary  day  schools  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Tucson 
Indian  Training  School  no  longer  receives  pupils  under  the  fifth  grade.  The 
curriculum  includes  the  usual  subjects  offered  in  standard  schools,  from  grades 
five  to  ten  inclusive. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  more  practical  phases  of  education. 
Home-making  in  many  of  its  branches  and  home  nursing  are  stressed  for  the 
girls,  while  the  boys  are  given  special  instruction  in  manual  and  agricultural  arts. 
Over  sixty  of  the  older  children  have  garden  plots  to  care  for.  The  aim  is  to 
equip  individuals  to  meet  conditions  in  the  local  communities  on  the  reservations 
to  which  most  of  them  will  eventually  return.  Provision  is  made  for  a limited 
number  of  students  who  desire  a higher  education  to  attend  the  Tucson  High 
School  and  the  State  University. 

Bible  is  taught  throughout  the  entire  course  at  E.scuela.  Each  year  evangel- 
istic services  are  held  on  the  campus.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  active  in  the  school 
church,  composed  entirely  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Other  missions  in  Arizona  are  maintained  among  the  Mohaves  at  Parker 
and  Needles,  and  among  the  Maricopas,  Chemehuevis,  and  Yaquis.  The  Cook 
Bible  School  at  Phoenix  provides  training  courses  for  native  missionaries,  besides 
religious  instruction  for  the  pupils  in  the  government  Indian  boarding  school, 
which  gives  released  time  in  its  regular  curriculum  for  such  instruction,  the 
pupils  receiving  high  school  credit. 

Th{-  Puhblos  of  Nfw  Mi;xico 

The  only  Protestant  mission  work  conducted  among  nine  thousand  Indians 
residing  in  the  seventeen  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  was  begun  and  is  being 
continued  by  the  Presbyterian  Qiurch  alone.  Four  flourishing  mission  stations 
are  included  in  the  Laguna  Mission,  comprising  old  Laguna,  Seama,  Casa  Blanca, 
and  Paguate.  Each  mission  has  a comfortable  chapel  excepting  the  Paguate  con- 
gregation. but  plans  are  progressing  toward  the  erection  of  a church  for  them 
in  the  near  future.  In  this  field  Rev.  Donald  Schwab  and  his  capable  wife  are 
developing  a body  of  intelligent  and  devoted  Christian  Indians,  training  workers 
for  all  the  varied  activities  included  in  his  program.  In  the  Jemez  Pueblo,  after  the 
fires  of  persecution  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  work,  the  example  of  those  that 
refused  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  even  in  the  face  of  cruel  punish- 
ment, has  been  the  means  of  winning  others  to  the  Christian  faith.  Sixteen  new 
converts  this  year  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  missionary.  A new  church  and  a new 
manse  have  been  erected,  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian  teaching  and  other 
activities  is  apparent  throughout  this  pueblo. 
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Effective  service  is  being  rendered  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Whitener  in  evangelistic 
itinerations  among  other  pueblos  where  it  is  not  yet  practicable  to  attempt  any 
organized  work.  Mr.  Whitener  has  made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  work 
of  evangelization  among  the  Pueblo  tribes  by  his  translation  of  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  into  the  Keres  tongue.  These  are 
being  used  by  seven  of  the  pueblos,  besides  his  translations  of  a number  of 
Christian  hymns. 

Other  Tribes  in  the  Southwest 

At  Towaoc,  Colorado,  on  the  Ute  Reservation  stands  a beautiful  frame 
church  and  beside  it  the  comfortable  residence  of  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
only  Ute  Protestant  congregation.  This  church  was  organized  several  years  ago 
with  ninety  charter  members.  These  Indians  are  far  more  primitive  than  their 
brothers,  the  Navajos,  and  have  made  very  little  progress  toward  economic  inde- 
pendence. They  are  desperately  poor  and  their  lands  are  unproductive.  They  have 
few  cattle  and  live  a nomadic  life  wandering  from  hogan  to  hogan  over  the 
reservation,  frequently  with  barely  sufficient  food  to  sustain  life.  The  ministr)’ 
of  the  missionary  and  his  wife  looks  toward  the  improvement  of  the  social  and 
material  welfare  of  these  Indians,  as  well  as  their  training  in  the  Christian  faith. 

In  California,  at  North  Fork,  the  Rosamond  B.  Goddard  Home  with  a staff 
of  six  workers  is  being  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Hood,  who  is  also  the  pastor  of  a congregation  of  more  than  one  hundred 
members,  consisting  largely  of  Indians  of  the  Mono  tribe.  In  the  mission  home 
upwards  of  seventy  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  home  training  in  Christian 
surroundings  under  Christian  leaders.  They  are  sent  to  the  public  school  each 
day  and  in  the  home  are  taught  to  live,  play,  and  work  together  in  a wholesome 
and  happy  way. 

At  Hoopa,  California,  Rev.  Emil  A.  Schwab  is  in  charge  of  a flourishing 
church,  with  .seventy-two  members,  among  the  Indians  of  that  tribe.  His  work 
( overs  the  entire  reservation,  with  two  preaching  stations  and  Sunday  schools. 
At  Bishop  a work  is  being  carried  on  among  the  Paiutes  who,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  their  land  which  was  purchased  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  the 
completion  of  its  water  supply  system,  are  still  clinging  to  their  former  homes 
until  a suitable  location  can  be  found  on  which  the  tribe  can  settle.  Their  morale 
is  greatly  impaired,  and  but  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  they 
would  be  utterly  neglected. 

A church  among  Shoshones  is  maintained  on  their  remote  resen^ation  at 
Owyhee,  Nevada,  where  effective  work  is  being  carried  on  by  Rev.  Lewis  Hanson 
and  his  wife.  Far  from  the  main  highways  and  almost  completely  cut  off  from 
opportunities  for  fellowship  with  other  white  people,  these  ts\^o  young  and 
devoted  workers  are  giving  themselves  with  great  earnestness  and  consecration 
to  the  task  of  teaching  these  backward  Indians  the  Christian  way  of  life. 
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The  Dakotah  Indians 

The  Dakotah  Indians,  commonly  known  as  the  Sioux  (the  name  given  them 
by  their  enemies,  the  Chippewas) , are  a numerous,  and  were  at  one  time  a most 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe.  They  comprise  the  largest  body  of  what  are  known 
as  the  "Plains  Indians.’’  They  were  great  hunters  and  supported  themselves  by 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hunting  the  buffalo,  until  the  white  people  began  to  settle 
throughout  the  area.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Indian  missions  is  the 
Christianization  of  these  hostile  Dakotah  tribes,  for  it  may  be  said  that  through 
the  labors  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Episcopal  missionaries  prac- 
tically all  of  them  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel  and  embracing  the 
Christian  faith.  A little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  missionary  work  was 
begun  among  them  by  Samuel  and  Gideon  Pond,  who  voluntarily  began  a work 
of  evangelization  without  a commission  from  any  Board  or  church  agency.  They 
were  follow'ed  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  a Presbyterian  missionary,  and 
later  by  Dr.  Stephen  Riggs.  The  whole  history  of  Christian  missions  among  these 
Indians  is  closely  identified  with  the  successive  generations  of  the  Williamson 
and  Rigg.s  families. 

The  Board  maintains  forty  Presbyterian  churches  composed  entirely  ol 
Dakotah  Indians,  with  native  elders  and  preachers.  They  have  a membership  ol 
about  1,600.  These  churches  are  in  five  states:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Nebraska.  Together  they  comprise  the  Dakotah  Indian 
Presbytery.  This  presbytery  has  only  three  white  members.  They  are  the  three 
superintendents  in  charge  of  the  groups  of  churches  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserva- 
tion, the  Sisseton  and  Yankton  Reservations,  and  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Belknap 
Reservations.  Besides  an  annual  Bible  conference  conducted  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches,  they  maintain  an 
annual  young  people’s  conference.  Presbyterian  churches  have  fostered  strong 
women's  missionary  societies  which  contribute  upwards  of  $2,000  each  year 
toward  the  .support  of  their  churches.  The  white  superintendents  conduct  training 
courses  for  the  sixteen  lay  missionaries  who  are  in  charge  of  the  churches,  besides 
carrying  the  responsibility'  for  Christian  instruction  in  government  .schools. 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  lives  the  family  of  Eli  and  Sophie  Bad  Heari 
Bull.  They  live  in  a log  cabin  with  a dirt  floor,  away  out  in  the  prairie,  five  miles 
from  school  and  church,  and  ten  miles  from  the  store.  But  they  are  an  outstanding 
( hri.stian  family  and  stay  by  their  church.  Their  eldest  son,  John,  is  in  Huron 
College.  The  parents,  though  poor,  are  sacrificing  to  help  him.  Mr.  Bad  Heart  Bull 
says  that  he  has  tried  to  live  a good  Christian  life  and  that  that  is  the  reason  John 
has  the  desire  to  enter  Christian  work.  The  Bad  Heart  Bulls  belong  to  the  He 
Dog  clan.  John  is  a fine  young  man,  quiet  and  reserv'ed  but  earnest  and  a good 
student.  He  helped  very  acceptably  in  eight  vacation  Bible  schools  last  summer 
and  did  the  same  the  year  before.  He  is  the  only  Presbyterian  young  man  from 
this  reserv'ation  preparing  for  full-time  Christian  service. 
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Oklahoma  Indians 

In  the  Choctaw  Indian  Presby- 
tery, Synod  of  Oklahoma,  there  are 
twenty-four  Choctaw  Indian 
churches;  in  other  presbyteries  may 
be  found  two  Cherokee  and  four 
Seminole  churches.  They  have  a 
total  membership  of  approximately 
eight  hundred  communicants.  All 
of  these  churches  are  served  by 
native  ordained  ministers  and  lay 
missionaries.  Encouraging  progress 
is  being  made  under  the  unified 
program  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  (South)  which  enrolls  eight- 
een churches  in  the  same  area.  The 
entire  forty-tw'O  churches  are  now 
united  in  striving  toward  common 
objectives  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  R.  M.  Firebaugh,  who  serves 
under  the  home  mission  boards  of 
both  the  U.  S.  A.  and  U.  S.  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  two  presbyteries  meet 
annually  for  a week  in  joint  session  for  the  discussion  of  their  problems  and 
program.  Young  people’s  summer  conferences  are  conducted  at  Cherokee  Lake, 
at  Big  Lick  for  Choctaws,  besides  separate  conferences  for  the  Seminole  and 
Cherokee  tribes. 

The  Board  maintains  a thoroughly  equipped  boarding  school  at  Marble 
City,  Oklahoma,  for  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Seminole,  and  Creek  young  people, 
known  as  the  Dwight  Indian  Training  School.  Dwight  has  a staff  of  fifteen 
members.  The  student  body  consists  usually  of  about  fifty-five  girls  and  a like 
number  of  boys,  all  with  a large  percentage  of  Indian  blood.  They  range  in  age 
from  eight  to  eighteen.  The  pupils  live  at  distances  varying  from  two  or  three 
miles  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  school.  Thirteen  tribes  are  represented  this 
year,  the  Cherokees  being  in  the  majority. 

The  curriculum  at  Dwight  includes  the  academic  subjects  usually  offered  in 
grades  four  to  eight,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  modify  the  courses  to  fit  the 
special  needs  of  Indian  children.  A pre-vocational  program  is  offered,  and  the 
class  instruction  is  correlated  with  the  tasks  to  which  the  students  are  assigned 
in  their  work  periods.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  children  come  in  the  main  from 
homes  where  an  eighth  grade  education  is  considered  the  height  of  educational 
attainment,  an  increasing  number  go  on  to  high  school  each  year. 

Throughout  the  time  the  Indian  students  are  at  Dwight,  the  religious 
influence  exerted  on  them  is  of  paramount  importance.  Every  day  chapel  services 
are  conducted,  Bible  study  is  pursued  in  each  grade,  and  devotional  services  are 
held  before  breakfast  and  at  bedtime  in  small  groups  in  the  dormitories.  Church 
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services  for  all  in  the  campus  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  Christian  Endeavor 
meetings  for  the  different  age  groups  complete  the  weekly  religious  program. 


Nez  Perces 

The  Nez  Perces  are  a Christian  tribe.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  all 
members  of  churches,  but  practically  all  of  them  are  being  reached  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel.  The  romantic  story  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman  and  Rev.  Henry  H.  Spalding  is  too  well  known  among  Presbyterians 
to  be  repeated  in  this  survey  of  Presbyterian  Indian  missions.  It  is  a story  of 
heroic  service  and  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  here  again  "the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church,”  for  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  con- 
served by  the  devoted  work  of  the  Misses  Sue  and  Kate  McBeth  and  their  niece. 
Miss  Mary  Crawford,  not  only  "remain,”  according  to  Christ’s  promise,  but  have 
transformed  an  entire  people.  Undoubtedly,  due  to  the  influence  of  Christian 
teaching,  the  Nez  Perces  are  the  most  civilized  tribe  and  have  made  greater 
progress  as  Christian  citizens  than  any  other  Indian  tribe.  They  have  developed 
great  Christian  leaders  and  have  been  successful  in  evangelizing  other  tribes. 
Six  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Nez  Perce  region  of  Idaho,  manned  by  native 
ordained  ministers,  bear  witness  to  the  faithful  service  of  those  of  the  present 
and  of  former  generations. 

A few  miles  from  Pendleton,  Oregon,  stands  the  Presbyterian  church  which 
was  established  by  those  who  remained  true  to  the  Christian  faith  after  the 
massacre  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman.  This  church  is  carr}'ing  forward  a thorough- 
going program  of  service  to  the  Umatillas  and  Cayuse  Indians  in  that  region. 

At  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  a Presbyterian  church  is  maintained  among  the  Ban- 
nocks. This  church,  with  its  Nez  Perce  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  is  providing 
the  only  ministr)'  to  this  tribe  aside  from  the  work  of  an  Episcopal  mission 
located  at  the  government  agency'. 

Missions  to  Other  Tribes 

Churches  have  been  established  among  other  tribes  as  the  result  of  mission 
work  of  former  generations.  These  churches  are  carrying  forward  their  work  in 
an  encouraging  way.  Among  the  Ojibways  in  Michigan  a Presbyterian  church 
is  being  maintained  with  forty-seven  members,  representing  the  fruitage  of  earlier 
missionary  pioneering  when  this  tribe  was  numerically  strong  and  powerful. 

In  New  York  Synod  seven  Presbyterian  churches  are  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  Irocjuois,  Senecas,  and  other  remnants  of  the  "Six  Nations”  on  the 
Alleghany,  Tonawanda,  and  Catteraugus  Reservations  and  in  the  Adirondack 
missions.  On  the  Catteraugus  Reservation  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, and  Baptist  denominations  is  united  in  a strong  congregation  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  David  Owl,  a fully  trained,  ordained  native  minister.  On  Long 
Island  two  churches,  composed  of  Shinnecock  Indians,  represent  the  fruitage  of 
the  work  of  Rev.  Azariah  Horton,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Presbyterian  missionaries 
to  Indian  tribes. 
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Among  the  Shevwits  in  southern  Utah  a small  congregation  is  carrying  on 
an  encouraging  work,  and  in  Wisconsin  four  Presbyterian  churches  are  found 
among  the  Chippewa,  Stockbridge,  and  Menominee  tribes.  In  Wyoming  on  the 
Arapahoe  Reservation  the  Presbyterian  church  continues,  now  under  white  leader- 
ship, to  minister  to  the  poverty-stricken  remnant  of  that  once  noble  and  numerous 
tribe. 

In  the  Synod  of  Washington  two  Presbyterian  churches,  one  for  the  Well- 
pinits  and  the  other  for  the  Spokane  Indians,  have  a membership  of  about  120 
under  the  ministry  of  a white  missionary.  They  are  the  fruitage  of  the  Nez  Perce 
mission  under  Dr.  Spalding  and  his  faithful  convert,  friend,  and  fellow 
evangelist,  Timothy. 

At  Neah  Bay,  on  the  tip  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  a strong  settlement  of 
Makah  Indians  is  served  by  the  Presbyterian  church,  with  130  members.  A 
beautiful  new  church  building  with  a newly-constructed  manse  stands  on  the 
highest  eminence  along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  where  these  Indians  support 
themselves  in  comparative  comfort  by  fishing  and  trapping. 

Among  the  Quineaults  at  Taholah  the  Presbyterian  church  is  the  only 
Protestant  mission.  dTiese  people  have  been  influenced  by  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  Shakers  and  the  church  work  among  them  is  maintained  in  the  face  of 
persistent  opposition  from  this  sect. 

In  connection  with  the  government  Indian  hospital  at  Tacoma  the  Board 
maintains  a missionary,  Idella  Ferguson,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  Puyallup 
Indian  Church. 

Present  and  Future  Needs 

The  greatest  need  in  the  work  of  Indian  evangelization  is  a thoroughly 
trained  native  leadership.  In  the  Dakotah  Indian  field  this  need  is  being 
increasingly  demonstrated.  For  more  than  a century  the  leaders  of  the  Dakotah 
Indian  churches  have  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  eldership.  Many  able 
and  consecrated  men  have  thus  been  pressed  into  service  and  placed  over 
churches,  and  they  have  labored  with  zeal  and  faithfulness.  But  the  Church  is 
facing  a new  situation  with  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  who  are  being 
graduated  from  high  schools  and  who  demand  leaders  in  the  churches  who  can 
understand  their  thoughts  and  aspirations  and  who  can  enter  into  their  experi- 
ences sympathetically.  Scholarships  have  been  offered  to  young  men  who  feel 
called  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  one  young  man  from  the  Sioux  tribe,  as  was 
said  before,  is  now  in  training  at  an  accredited  institution.  Also,  a young  Nez 
Perce  is  completing  his  college  work  in  preparation  for  seminary  training. 
Recently  two  Choctaw  young  men  with  full  college  and  seminary  education  were 
placed  in  charge  of  groups  of  Indian  churches  in  Oklahoma;  they  are  making 
excellent  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  the  activities  of  these  churches.  Not  only 
do  we  need  special  funds  to  provide  more  scholarships  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  but  there  is  the  far  greater  need  of  earnest  prayer  to  "the  Lord  of  the 
harvest”  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  call  out  those  whom  God  has  chosen  to  be 
"ministers  of  the  Word.” 
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One  of  the  most  en- 
couraging indications  of 
progress  among  Indian 
congregations  is  the  ad- 
vance steps  which  they 
are  taking  in  the  broad- 
ening of  their  program 
of  local  activities.  The 
goals  proposed  for  their 
attainment  over  a period 
of  three  years  have  stim- 
ulated them  to  inaugu- 
rate certain  phases  of 
educational  work  for- 
merly regarded  imprac- 
ticable. Until  three  years 
ago  very  few  Indian 
churches  were  conducting  vacation  Bible  schools,  but  persistent  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  and  value  of  such  schools  has  resulted  in  their  introduction  into 
nearly  every  Indian  held.  Young  people  s societies,  until  recently  unknown  among 
Indian  churches,  are  being  organized  and  are  functioning  in  a most  helpful 
manner.  Summer  conferences  for  young  people,  but  recently  inaugurated,  are 
providing  both  the  means  and  the  stimulus  for  the  training  of  Indian  youth. 

In  many  Indian  churches  classes  have  been  set  up  for  the  study  of  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  other  classes  for  church 
officers.  Deep  interest  has  been  developed  and  the  missionaries,  who  have  thus 
made  a beginning  in  the  work  of  bringing  their  officers  and  members  into  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  church’s  organization  and  mission  in  the  world, 
are  planning  to  continue  this  emphasis  upon  training  by  conducting  other  classes 
on  the  meaning  of  church  membership  and  kindred  subjects.  Indian  congrega- 
tions are  in  need  of  this  form  of  teaching  ministry,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  best 
hope  of  strengthening  the  churches  in  their  local  work  lies  in  the  patient  and 
persistent  training  of  their  members. 

Because  of  the  great  poverty  of  many  Indian  congregations,  some  mission- 
aries have  been  reluctant  to  urge  them  to  assume  any  definite  financial 
obligations.  Nevertheless,  the  necesssity  of  inculcating  the  principle  of  sacrificial 
giving  as  the  truest  expression  of  genuine  Christian  faith  is  recognized  by  all 
workers  in  the  Indian  field.  Coming  years  must  register  growth  in  this  direction. 

The  coming  years  should  witness  an  advance  also  into  new  areas  where 
Indians  are  living  in  the  darkness  of  their  tribal  pagan  religions,  never  having 
heard  the  message  of  salvation.  New  stations  should  be  opened  in  many  localities 
where  pioneer  work  is  urgently  needed  and  where  there  is  promise  of  a sympa- 
thetic response  to  efforts.  With  the  challenge  of  the  unmet  needs  and  under  the 
impetus  of  the  victories  of  faith  that  have  already  been  achieved,  we  press 
for\\-ard  in  the  confidence  that  the  Church  will  provide  the  additional  resources 
that  are  necessary'  to  support  the  additional  missionaries  who  must  be  enlisted. 
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The  Indian  Under  the  Reorganization  Act 

Forty-seven  Indian  tribes,  representing  a total  population  of  54,721,  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  drafting  constitutions  under  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  of  1934.  The  act,  intended  to  broaden  home  rule  for  Indians,  gives  the 
tribes  the  right  to  organize  and  adopt  constitutions  and  by-laws,  subject  to 
ratification  by  majority  vote  of  their  adult  members  and  to  final  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washington. 

After  the  act  was  passed,  a total  of  172  tribes,  with  a population  of  132,426, 
voted  to  accept  its  benefits,  while  seventy-three  tribes,  with  a population  of 
63,467,  voted  to  reject  them.  Ballots  were  cast  by  sixty-two  percent  of  all  adult 
Indians. 

Twenty-four  Indian  tribes,  with  a population  of  34,973,  have  already 
adopted  constitutions  and  by-laws  under  the  act.  Among  the  tribes  that  have 
completed  the  initial  work  of  reorganization  are  the  San  Carlos  Apaches  in 
Arizona,  five  groups  in  Montana,  the  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  Fort  Belknap,  Rocky 
Boys,  and  Tongue  River  tribes,  and  four  Sioux  tribes  in  South  Dakota.  The  Santa 
Clara  Indians  near  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico,  headed  the  constitutionward  march 
of  the  Pueblos. 

The  constitutions  adopted  cover  a wide  range  of  subject  matter.  They  set 
forth  the  basis  of  membership  in  the  tribe,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  tribal 
council,  the  tribal  election  procedure,  and  the  rights  of  individual  tribesmen. 
They  also  contain  provisions  relating  to  ownership  of  land  and  other  property. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  American  Indians  concerning  the  effect  of  the  new  policies  of  the 
present  administration  of  Indian  affairs  upon  the  progress  of  missionary  work 
among  the  various  tribes.  Soon  after  the  present  administration  came  into  power, 
certain  changes  were  announced  in  the  regulations  governing  religious  instruction 
in  the  government  boarding  schools,  prohibiting  such  instruction  during  regular 
school  sessions  and  extending  to  the  representatives  of  native  Indian  religions 
the  same  opportunity  of  teaching  their  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies  to  the  children 
and  young  people,  whose  parents  specifically  requested  it,  as  has  been  enjoyed  by 
Christian  missionaries.  Missionaries  and  others  feared  that  these  changes  in 
policy  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  Indians  toward  Christianization.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  however,  no  requests  have  been  received  by  any  of  the 
agency  superintendents  for  the  teaching  of  tribal  religions  and  ceremonies  to  the 
children,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  stated  that  he  is  not  aware 
of  a single  case  in  which  the  "Medicine  Man”  or  any  other  representative  of  a 
tribal  religion  was  known  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  privilege.  In  most 
cases  satisfactory  adjustments  have  been  made  for  Christian  teaching  outside  of 
regular  school  sessions.  With  the  exception  of  a few  cases  where  the  new  rules 
were  not  clearly  understood  by  the  local  government  representative,  or  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  missionaries  have  not  encountered  any  difficulties  that  could 
not  be  met  by  tactful  negotiation.  Those  who  are  stationed  where  there  is  a 
government  boarding  school  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  agency  superintendents  and  school  principals  and  teachers  in 
carrying  forward  their  religious  programs,  have  not  been  obliged,  under  the 
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amended  regulations,  to  curtail  their  activities  among  the  students,  and  have 
continued  to  experience  the  friendly  cooperation  of  government  employees. 

The  missionary  program  of  the  churches  is  further  advantaged  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  day  schools  because  of  the  program  of  community 
service  and  adult  education  which  is  being  introduced  under  government  auspices 
in  the  localities  where  these  schools  are  established.  The  new  schoolhouses  that 
are  being  erected  have  been  planned  to  provide  facilities  for  these  activities.  In 
many  instances  trained  social  workers  have  been  appointed  to  direct  this  program. 
The  Indians  are  responding  to  these  plans  in  an  encouraging  way.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  predicted  that  under  this  system,  the  nomadic  Navajos  may  change  their 
manner  of  life  and  eventually  e.stablish  themselves  in  villages  as  they  come  to  a 
full  realization  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  called  the  attention  of  the  denominational 
missionary  agencies  to  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to  inaugurate  a pro- 
gram of  Christian  education  and  community  service  in  these  localities  in 
cooperation  with  the  government  workers.  Only  the  lack  of  funds  prevents  an 
immediate  response  to  this  challenge. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  enter  the  door  to  the  Indian's  life  and  heart,  that 
has  thus  been  opened  to  the  mission  boards.  The  entire  Protestant  constituency 
should  be  informed  regarding  this  situation  and  should  be  urged  to  make 
available  the  additional  funds  that  are  necessary  to  appoint  consecrated  and 
trained  workers  who  are  ready  to  enter  this  field  of  specialized  service  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Indians. 
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